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ABSTRACT 



Developed in the early 1980s, the Hill Areas Education 
project provides basic education to children and adults of Thailand's six 
ethnic minority groups, who live in the remote mountainous region of northern 
Thailand. The project delivers a locally relevant curriculum, equivalent to 
the six compulsory grades of the formal education system; promotes the active 
role of the community in project design and operation; and pursues a 
philosophy of education for development. Classes are held in village 
education centers, owned and maintained by the villages themselves. The 
organization of villages into clusters counters the teachers ' isolation in 
mountain villages and introduces a mutual supervision system. About 35 
percent of the curriculum consists of mathematics and the Thai language; the 
remaining 65 percent covers a broad range of domestic and community concerns. 
Children take about 6 years to complete the upgraded curriculum, while adults 
can get through it in 2 years. Teachers help set up village committees, 
chosen by the community, which serve as links between government agencies and 
the villagers and oversee community development projects. Evaluation 
challenges, teacher recruitment and education, suggested program 
improvements, and issues of linguistic and cultural maintenance are 
discussed. The six minority groups are briefly described. (Contains 
photographs.) (SV) 
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fqpl he World Conference on Education for All, held 
inJomtien, Thailand, in 1990, recognized that a 
policy of “ more of the same ” would not be suffi- 
cient to achieve the goal of education for all. 
Educational systems in most countries clearly need 
an injection of fresh ideas, a broader vision of how 
the basic learning needs of all might be met, and the 
courage to turn this vision into practice. 



It was this quest for an expanded and renovated 
vision of basic education which prompted UNESCO 
and UNICEF to launch their joint project EDUCA- 
TION FOR ALL: MAKING IT WORK ’ right after 
Jomtien. The two Organizations decided to dissemi- 
nate and promote examples of educational change - 
both in the realm of formal and non- formal educa- 
tion- through which the principles of Jomtien 
would come to life : programmes which provide 
learning opportunities for children, youth , and 
adults, including underserved groups and those with 
special needs; programmes wh ich focus on actual 
learning acquisition, rather than on mere participa- 
tion or certification requirements ; programmes 
which aim to provide a solid foundation for life- long 
learning, which are responsive to the learning needs 
and conditions of the socio- cultural environment, 
and which build effective partnerships with local 
communities and parents. 



UNESCO and UNICEF believe that effective and sus- 
tainable change in education arises from the inven- 
tiveness, experience and dedication of educators, par- 
ents, and community leaders at the grassroots. The 
EDUCA TION FOR ALL: MAKING IT WORK ’ pro- 
ject shows that educational innovation and change 
are already underway in all developing countries and 
that even the poorest countries are able to take up the 
challenge of devising educational programmes to fit 
their means, needs, and aspirations. 



The project strategy emphasizes educational innova- 
tion in practice rather than discourse . The INNOV 
database presents many little-known experiences, 
some of them with considerable potential. The most 
promising and significant ones are showcased in the 
present series of booklets, or through films contained 
in the EDUCATION FOR ALL VIDEOBANK Others 
are grouped together and compared in a new series of 
THEMATIC PORTFOLIOS, devoted to critical issues 
in basic education. 

All these resource materials are used in training 
workshops, inter-project visits and similar activities 
meant to support specialists and planners from devel- 
oping countries in their struggle to turn education for 
all into a reality. 

The project team will be pleased to receive new infor- 
mation, comments and suggestions from all those 
interested in promoting change and innovation in 
basic education. We particularly appeal to UNICEF 
and UNESCO colleagues in the field to co-operate 
actively with the project. 



For more information about the project, please contact: 



Inter-agency Co-operation 
in Basic Education 
Basic Education Division 
UNESCO 

7, Place de Fontenoy 
75352 Paris 07 SP 
FRANCE 

Tel: (33-1)45 68 WOO 
Fax: (33-1) 40 65 94 06 



Education Cluster 
Programme Division 
UNICEF 

3, United Nations Plaza 
New York, NY 10017 
U.S.A. 

Tel: (212) 326 7000 
Fax: (212) 702 7149 



If you wish additional copies of the Innovations series ’ 
please contact UNESCO 
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'‘7b serve /Ae basic learning needs 
of all requires more than a recom- 
mitment to basic education as it 
now exists. What is needed is an 
4 expanded vision ’ that surpasses 
[...] conventional delivery systems 
while building on the best in cur- 
rent practices. ” 
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n the Akha villages of northern Thailand, a 
carved wooden gate traditionally marks the 
separation between the spirit world of the jun- 
gle and the human world. Another symbol, the 
Thai flag, marks the unity of the Thai nation. 
When outsiders arrive in these remote hamlets 
hidden amongst hills of tropical forest, children 
often run to their welcome, greet- 
ing them in Thai and raising their 
hands in the country’s traditional 
salute of respect. Twenty years 
ago, such a welcome would have 
been unimaginable. 

The Akha are one of the 
“chao khao”, or hill peoples as they 
are known by the country’s lowlan- 
ders. They have their own calendar, 
dress, language, myths, legends and 
ceremonies. Like the country’s 
other ethnic minorities — the 
Karen, Lahu, Lisu, Yao and Meo, 
they live in remote villages perched 
at altitudes of some 500 metres. 

Many hill tribe villages can only be 
reached by trekking for hours along serpentine 
mountain paths winding over steep slopes of 
forest and fields of upland rice, maize or other 
crops. Survival needs govern the lifestyle in 
these parts. Women rise before dawn to pound 
rice and prepare a fire for making tea. Families 
spend the day working in the fields and then 
gather for supper shortly after dusk. There is 
limited access to health and education. Many 
villages are too small to justify the building of 
primary schools. 

As many children work in the fields for part 
of the day, a far more flexible learning system is 
required. One of the most comprehensive school- 



ing alternatives that exists in this remote region is 
the Hill Areas Education Project (HAE), a com- 
munity-based project for children and adults from 
the country’s six main hill tribes, initially devel- 
oped between 1 980 and 1 986 with funding from 
the U.S. Agency for International Development 
(USAID) in some 45 villages representative of the 
country’s six main tribes, HAE now 
operates in 600 villages spread 
across 15 provinces of northern 
Thailand. Run by the Ministry of 
Education’s Non-formal Education 
Department, the project has attract- 
ed attention from the neighbouring 
Lao People’s Democratic Republic, 
where the government is studying 
ways to reach its own hill tribe pop- 
ulation. 

Education and development 
are inseparable issues at HAE. The 
project simply could not exist 
without community participation. 
The teacher is a community work- 
er and the school is known as the Village 
Education Centre (VEC), a kind of open house 
built by the villagers where children come to 
classes in the daytime and adults gather together 
at night. The curriculum reflects the hill tribes’ 
culture and lifestyle. The learning process takes 
into account that Thai is the second language 
but, at the same time, gives the hill people a 
sense of civic identity as Thais. Furthermore, it 
encourages forest preservation, better health and 
nutrition and pushes for community develop- 
ment programmes. 

9 
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lthough the documented presence of ethnic 
minorities in Thailand can be traced back 
over some 200 years, the largest wave of 
migration came from Myanmar, the Lao People ’s 
Democratic Republic and China after 1950. 
Today’s hill tribe population is estimated at 
approximately 550,000 people, with the Karen 
forming the largest tribal group (49 per cent). 
Scattered in villages that are often only accessible 
by foot, highlanders are mainly rice farmers, 
although nowadays, few villages are self-suffi- 
cient in food. According to statistics collected by 
the Hill Tribe Research Institute in the mid-1980s, 
about 35 per cent of the total hill tribe population 
has traditionally relied on the sale of opium crops 
for income, a figure that is likely to be as low as 
1 5 per cent today. Opium was originally grown for 
medicinal purposes. With the extension of cash 
crops, food marketing has become increasingly 
widespread, and growing numbers of people are 
migrating to lowland towns for seasonal jobs or 
relying on farm wage work for income. 

An average village counts between 40 to 70 
families. Each tribe has different ways of building 
huts: some are made of clay, some are constructed 
in bamboo or wooden planks with thatched roofs 
and usually raised high on stilts. Others, in a more 
“modern” style, are built in corrugated iron. 
Livestock, usually pigs, cattle and chickens, are 
kept beneath the house. The village’s most impor- 
tant resident is the headman who is generally 
selected by the other adult male members of the 
community. The Akha and Karen headmen, how- 
ever, inherit the position. In charge of administer- 
ing village affairs, the headman may be assisted in 
his task by an informal council of elders and the 
religious leader or shaman. Although conditions 
vary from village to village, the sanitation, nutri- 



tion, health and education standards of the hill 
people fall far below the national average: the 
birthrate in the highlands is almost three times 
higher than that of the lowlands and infant mortal- 
ity is almost double. The illiteracy rate is estimat- 
ed at 88 per cent, compared with the national aver- 
age of 7 per cent. ' 

Much negative stereotyping surrounds the hill 
people, especially with regard to opium cultiva- 
tion and deforestation. Traditionally, hill tribe 
fanners have used a type of slash- and-bum culti- 
vation, an ancient fonn of farming widely prac- 
ticed by forest dwellers around the world. It 
involves the felling of forests on either a rotation 
or a pioneer system. Under low population pres- 
sure, experts say that it is ecologically sound. The 
Karen, for instance, use a rotational farming sys- 
tem and construct wet rice terraces wherever there 
is sufficient water for irrigation. But today, popu- 
lation pressure is putting increasing strain on the 
land that is no longer left to lie fallow long 
enough. Soil erosion is visible to all: strips of bare 
land contrast with the adjacent tropical forest and 
cultivated areas. This shifting cultivation method 
is not the only cause of deforestation: road con- 
struction, logging and illegal land exploitation 
have also contributed to the alarming reduction in 
Thailand’s productive forest area. According to a 
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The Karen account 
for nearly half of 
Tha i Ian cl 's hill tribe 
population. They tend 
to settle in areas of 
lower altitude than 
the other tribes. 



report published by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, the country’s 
forest area shrunk at an average annual rate of 
some 400,000 hectares during the 1980s. 

Before 1950 the government had no specific 
policy towards the hill tribes but in 1951 a 
Committee for the Welfare of People in Remote 
Areas was set up. It generated much interest and 
the problems facing hill people became known. 
While measures were taken to ban the sale and 
consumption of opium, new cultivation methods 
were introduced and forest preservation became a 
major issue. 

A specific government policy was 
announced in 1976 which strove to integrate the 
hill people into the Thai nation. This integration 
policy meant that government services became 
more widely available to hill people who, by the 
same token, had to increase their own awareness 
of such concepts as citizenship and the law. This 
means a range of obligations, from attending 
school to ceasing opium cultivation. The thrust of 
the government’s policy has been to encourage the 
planting of alternative cash crops (red kidney 
beans, coffee, temperate fruits and leaf vegeta- 
bles), and to reduce the rate of deforestation 
through replantation schemes and alternative agri- 
cultural techniques. Some of the most important 




development projects in the highland areas are 
actually under the patronage of the royal family. 

Much remains to be done still to assure the 
hill people their place within Thai society. Their 
knowledge of Thai is poor and just 60 per cent 
have Thai citizenship. Obtaining it demands time 
and requires proficiency in Thai as well as proof of 
permanent settlement. Their land, though, usually 
belongs to the country’s forest reserves which 
makes them vulnerable to relocation. 

In view of the lack of coherence and coordi- 
nation between development programmes in the 
hill areas, the government drew up a Master Plan 
for Highland Development. The second master 
plan, currently underway, aims to improve socio- 
economic conditions in the hills, emphasize com- 
munity participation in defining development and 
calls for further government health and education 
services. 

“People have to be involved in government 
projects,” says Prasert Chaiphikulsith, deputy 
director of the Hill Tribe Research Institute in 
Chiang Mai. “If a government agency can’t under- 
stand the culture and language of each tribe, it can- 
not work effectively.” 
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ducation outside the formal school setting 
has long been valued in Thailand. Buddhist 
monks, village elders, local craftsmen and 
folk artists were educational role models for the 
vast majority of the population before and after a 
formal school system was established in the late 
nineteenth century. In 1940, when the first 
national census revealed that over 68 per cent of 
the nation’s population were illiterate, the gov- 
ernment launched a national literacy campaign 
and established an Adult Education Division 
within the Ministry of Education to manage the 
campaign and other programmes for those not in 
school. The Adult Functional Literacy for Hill 
Tribes Programme, launched in 1977 in co-oper- 
ation with USAID was among these projects. 

Hill children have limited or no educational 
options depending on where their village is locat- 
ed. Several governmental agencies run school 
programmes, although none has developed a spe- 
cial community-based project. The Department 
of Public Welfare, the Border Patrol Police, the 
Office for National Primary Education and reli- 
gious organizations offer primary education, yet 
the needs of those in the hill areas are far from 
being met: currently, it is estimated that out of 
4,000 villages in the hill areas, only 1,500 have 
access to education. 

In many ways, the Adult Functional 
Literacy for Hill Tribes Programme can be con- 
sidered as one of HAE’s precursors. The curricu- 
lum was relevant to the hill people’s lives and it 
provided a Grade Four equivalency in the formal 
system. A few years later, it became clear that 
the programme needed to be expanded and 
revised: the length of compulsory education had 
risen to six years; adults were being served while 
thousands of children were still out of school and 



the programme did not seriously address issues 
related to community development. “HAE was 
an attempt to improve this situation and develop 
an entire education system for the hill areas, with 
supervisors and a curriculum that would be 
upgraded to the equivalent of a sixth grade 
model in the formal system,” explains Kenneth 
Kampe, USAID’s adviser during the project’s 
six-year pilot phase. The HAE project was put 
into action by the Non-formal Education 
Department of the Ministry of Education and the 
Public Welfare Department of the Ministry of the 
Interior, with support from the Department of 
Technical and Economic Co-operation. During 
the pilot phase, a Project Secretariat was set up at 
the Northern Region Non-formal Education 
Centre in Lampang to design, coordinate and 
implement the HAE project. 

HAE’s original goals reflect a comprehen- 
sive, long-term approach to learning that covers 
the development of a curriculum and teaching 
materials for hill children and adults, the training 
of teachers in the education-for-development 
spirit and a supervision system which puts the 
accent on self-reliance. The project’s flexible 
curriculum aims to give communities the tools to 
define and resolve their own needs, along with 
the teachers and various agencies working in the 
hill areas. 

The project began by selecting forty-five 
project villages: all were remote, without a 
school, and the majority had little contact with 
government agencies. A total of 67 project teach- 
ers were selected and trained before taking up 
residence in the villages. Training included an 
introduction to the various hill tribes’ cultural 
practices as well as a basic course in their respec- 
tive languages. In some cases, teachers spent 
their first days in the villages sleeping outside 
under a tree before being welcomed into the 
headman’s home. It was only after being accept- 
ed by the community that teachers were able to 
start discussing some of the concepts behind 
HAE and creating a local demand for education. 
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here are several cornerstones to the HAE phi- 
losophy. The first is the belief that whatever 
different groups within a nation may have in 
common, their distinctiveness must be reflected in 
any proposed educational content and approach. 
The second is the conviction that the community 
must play an active role in the design and operation 
of any new service. The third is that education and 
development go hand in hand. To put this philoso- 
phy into action, the project relies on the following: 

*The Village Education Centre (VEC). The name 
clearly differentiates these settings from the tradi- 
tional school. A similar inviting atmosphere char- 
acterizes Village Education Centres from village 
to village. They are a central meeting point, a 
7 of hering place for special occasions, a^quiet area 




for listening to learning tapes or simply some- 
where to come to chat with the teacher. 
Constructed by the villagers with local materials 
(wood, bamboo, thatching grass), the centres 
belong to the community itself and are carefully 
maintained. Outside, flowers and vegetables are 
planted and kept up by the children and teacher. 
Inside, paper garlands are streamed across the ceil- 
ings; the walls are livened up by children’s draw- 
ings, spelling and math charts, a map of Thailand 
and posters showing the local flora and fauna. 
Above the blackboard, framed photographs of the 
King and Queen, the Thai flag and the Emerald 
Buddha (one of Thailand’s national treasures) 
stand as symbols of national integration. The 
classroom is tidy. Textbooks fill the shelves along 
the walls. One comer is set aside for listening to 




A programme attuned 
to the cultures of the 
hill areas which offers 
children and adults 
the chance to learn 
the Thai language. 




radio programmes and tapes. The teacher’s room 
and kitchen is generally set up in a room adjacent 
to this main classroom. A medicine cabinet con- 
tains a stock of basic first-aid supplies that the 
teacher knows how to use. 

The project has several key methods. 

*The ashram approach stresses the teacher’s con- 
tinual readiness to provide education and assis- 
tance when required by the community — a com- 
munity which learns both by itself and through the 
teacher. One of the main architects of the HAE 
project, Dr Kowit Vorapipatana, referred to these 
centres as ashrams, or “ ah-som ” in Thai. 
Traditionally, it is from similar shelters that resi- 
dent monks provided knowledge and learning for 
the people. Today, this could be interpreted as an 
education for development approach, whereby 
everyone in the village is perceived as a learner. 
The educational model emphasizes the ability to 
think, to act and to solve problems. 

*Teachers could be described as catalyzers who 
give villagers a sense of confidence in their own 
ability to improve their living conditions. By their 
permanent presence in the village, they put the 
concept of lifelong learning into practice on a 
daily basis, both inside and outside the classroom. 



*The Cluster: To counter the teachers’ isolation in 
mountain villages and introduce a mutual supervi- 
sion system, the project is organized around the 
concept of clusters. A cluster of villages is a geo- 
graphical group of 6 to 8 villages within approxi- 
mately a half to five hour walk from each other. In 
each cluster, one centrally located village, which 
is generally larger than the others, is designated as 
the “core village” and operates as a type of head- 
quarters for the whole area by dealing with the 
administration and coordination of HAE activities. 
A head teacher is appointed in each core village to 
supervise and support instructors in his/her area. 
Once a month, teachers from the whole cluster 
meet to discuss problems, strategies and adminis- 
trative matters. Teachers take turns in hosting 
these meetings in their respective villages. This 
gives each teacher the opportunity to learn and 
practise organizational skills, as well as a chance 
to discover neighbouring hill tribe villages. 

*The Village Committee includes representatives 
of the village and is responsible for determining 
the community’s needs and specific policy, over- 
seeing programmes in the village, and eventually, 
taking charge of the administration and operation 
of HAE activities. 
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hen asked what she likes best about going 
to school, Silipon, 10, answers without 
hesitation: learning how to read. Another 
student proudly says that she is helping her father 
learn how to write in Thai. “It is very important 
for the young to learn how to read, write and 
communicate in Thai,” says the village headman 
in Senmai, a Lahu village of about 300 people. 
“It allows them to travel safely outside the vil- 
lage.” The chance to learn Thai has been one of 
the major motivations for the hill people’s inter- 
est in education. 

Recognized and accredited by the Ministry 
of Education in 1982, the HAE curriculum was 
designed by the Non-formal Education 
Department and members of the HAE Secretariat 
helped by teachers posted in the various pilot vil- 
lages. “At first the teachers went to the villages 
without any learning materials, just to collect 
data and observe everyday situations,” says 
Damri Janapirakanit, HAE’s secretary during the- 
project’s pilot phase. “We sat down with the vil- 
lagers and they explained their problems to us. 
The curriculum was developed from this experi- 
ence.” University deans, Ministry of Education 
officials, researchers from the Tribal Research 
Centre and teachers discussed the programme’s 
concepts and content during several seminars. 
The curriculum was then drafted and redrafted to 
respond to hill children and adults’ needs and 
lifestyles rather than end up as a pale copy of the 
one used in the formal system. According to sev- 
eral hill area experts, the national Thai curricu- 
lum is not easily adaptable to the situation in the 
highlands. The scarcity of resources imposes a 
different learning process: the multigrade system 
adopted in the HAE programme means one 
i_ acher, or at best two, for a classrqqm,of up to 




50 children. Learning materials had to take this 
into account and be adapted to the hill tribes. 

The two-year adaptation process was not 
without hitches. “We came to a point where there 
was great controversy,” Kenneth Kampe recalls. 
“We wanted to make this educational system 
responsive to people’s needs but at the same time 
the ministry argued that it had to give these peo- 
ple the opportunity to move into higher-level sec- 
ondary education. This is, of course, important 
but it happens in very few cases, it only concerns 
about 5 to 10 per cent of students.” Although the 
curriculum accredited by the ministry is based on 
the National Primary Education Curriculum and 
shares common traits with it (namely with 
regards to Thai language and Mathematics), 
much of its content is oriented towards life in the 
hills. According to Tuenjai Deetes, a former 
HAE Secretariat member and now director of the 
Hill Areas Development Foundation, a non- gov- 
ernmental organization, “HAE is the best pro- 
gramme ever developed by the Ministry of 
Education because it is sensitive to local needs 
and involves people in development”. The fact 
that the programme is accredited by the ministry 
is important: it recognizes the value and standard 
of the HAE curriculum and gives students the 
option of continuing further in the formal system. 
In its final form, the Primary Education for Hill 
Areas Communities Curriculum is an ungraded 
study programme of 6,000 unit-hours divided 
into two major areas: 

1) The Basic Skills section forms 35 per cent of 
the curriculum, and includes Thai language and 
Mathematics. Both the above subjects are sub- 
divided into two learning levels, each corre- 
sponding to two years of the primary school cur- 
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riculum. There is no teaching of local languages. 
For all the children enrolled in the HAE project, 
Thai is a second language. “Children have to 
understand the meaning of the words they are 
learning to write,” explains one former HAE 
teacher. At the first level, learners write words to 
match pictures. The following level, however, 
demands greater skills in Thai comprehension 





and expression. With drawings and short cap- 
tions, students must answer questions, draw con- 
clusions and express themselves in Thai. 

2) The Life and Social Experiences section 
accounts for 65 per cent of the curriculum and 
includes 19 basic units of common interest and 
importance to all hill peoples. The 20th unit is an 
open-ended local curriculum (13 per cent of the 
total) which is created jointly by both teacher and 
community. 

The Life and Social Experiences section 
covers a broad spectrum of concerns, ranging 
from the home, the community, food, illness, 
crops, forests, opium, tribal identity to Thai citi- 
zenship. Within each unit, the level runs from 
basic to advanced. Concepts are presented and 
then written about and concrete practical exercis- 
es enable learners to understand the issue at 
hand. By studying these units, learners progres- 
sively gain the ability to describe their local envi- 
ronment and become more aware of strategies to 
improve it. The unit on crops suggests ways of 
preventing plant disease, the section on mother 



and child deals with basic hygiene, the one on 
opium describes the dangers of addiction. 

Skilled development workers are encour- 
aged to participate throughout the project. When 
possible, the teacher invites forestry, health or 
agricultural officials to share their experiences 
with the class. 

The open-ended or 20th unit has been the 
most problematic, partly because of the initiative 
it requires and the community knowledge that is 
needed. “The concept of a local curriculum is 
very good but the main problem is that teachers 
don’t feel they can develop a valid one. They feel 
it is difficult to select one topic and develop it.” 
According to Walaitat Woralul, who was 
involved in the project’s pilot phase, some, how- 
ever, have succeeded. In Mae Klang Luang, the 
teacher runs a clean village campaign for which 
participants receive credit hours. In Pakha Sukjai 
village, the teacher is trying to help adult learners 
market their weaving to raise additional income. 
In another village, adult learners and the village 
committee agreed on a programme to reduce 
opium addiction. Those who were successful in 
overcoming their addiction received a certain 
number of credit hours. 

To accompany this vast curriculum, the pro- 
ject produced 133 individual textbooks, a figure 
subsequently reduced to 80 but still ten times 
higher than the original number of books the pro- 
ject had intended. Teachers provided some of the 
pictures for the textbooks that were all abundant- 
ly illustrated and printed in clear and easy type. 
The materials differed from those used in the 
standard primary curriculum in two respects: 
their content reflected hill tribe life and recog- 
nized that Thai was not the learners’ mother 
tongue. Furthermore they aimed to serve self or 
group study. Exercise books were made separate 
from textbooks so that they could be shared by 
several students. 
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he HAE curriculum has its own rhythm (stu- 
dents complete the various units at their own 
pace) and is ungraded. It takes children about 
six years (6,000 hours) to complete the curriculum, 
while adults can get through it in two years. 
Students must pass 60 per cent of the objectives set 
out in every unit before going on to the next one. 
Since the learning materials encourage self-study, 
they contain self-assessment exercises. Every vil- 
lage centre has a learner evaluation chart on the 
wall showing the curriculum objectives passed by 
each learner in Thai Language, Mathematics and 
Life & Social Experiences. At the end of the course, 
students receive a primary school certificate. 

At any stage, HAE students can pass an equiv- 
alency exam enabling them to continue in the for- 
mal system. In practice, this seldom happens. 
Project specialists estimate that no more than 10 
per cent reach Grade Six level within the formal 
system. HAE has been criticized by ministry offi- 
cials for not turning out enough graduates. The 
drop-out rate is also especially high amongst girls, 
many of whom marry at a young age, must work 
all day in the fields, care for the younger members 
of the family and help with other household chores. 
The project has no specific measures to keep girls 
in school. Some teenagers who can no longer 
attend daytime classes join the evening sessions for 
adults. 

Flexibility is not always synonymous with 
continuity and teachers complain about irregular 
attendance. In some villages classes run morning 
and afternoon, in others, they are limited to half 
days. Children also have other activities and 
traditional ceremonies can also interrupt classes. 
In one village, following the death of a villager, 
classes were interrupted for ten days to appease 
q J e spirit of the dead man. 




The project organizers argue that the number 
of graduates is not the sole criterion by which to 
measure success or failure. Since one of HAE’s 
goals is to increase self-reliance and community 
participation, changes in the community have to be 
measured to their full extent. “HAE does not just 
teach education in the classroom. It works with the 
community for community development,” says a 
teacher. 

Teachers have helped to set up Village 
Committees, chosen by the community, who take 
charge of activities and serve as a coordinating link 
between the government, private officials and the 
villagers. The committee is usually composed of 
the village headman, senior well-trusted villagers 
and young people willing to work for their village. 
Through meetings between village committee 
members, the teacher and local government offi- 
cials, villages have set up co-operative stores, rice 
banks and medicine banks. Other projects include 
building village water supply systems (such as 
water tanks and bamboo-conducted water wells) 
and children’s playgrounds. 

According to an evaluation conducted in 45 
villages by Mahidol University towards the end of 
the project’s pilot phase, village groups had com- 
pleted 361 projects in 44 villages. In each of the 
villages a group had been formed. The teacher and 
village committee work close together to discuss 
needs and requests to government agencies: from a 
need for blankets and clothes to inviting the Hill 
Tribe Welfare Department health officer. 
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By their permanent 
presence in the 
village, teachers , 
put the concept of 
lifelong learning 
into practice on a 
daily basis , both 
inside and outside 
the classroom 




eacher training college hardly prepares 
young graduates for the challenge of living 
in remote communities. “A teacher’s work is 
very demanding. They sometimes have to walk 
60 kilometres off the road up to a village. They 
have to live in a different setting, speak a differ- 
ent language, eat different food and work almost 
24 hours a day,” says Sangwan Charnphichit, 
deputy director of the Non-formal Education 
Provincial Centre in Chiang Mai. “They are 
community development officers. Most of the 
time, they are the only government representa- 
tive in the village.” 

In the classroom, teachers have to quickly 
become familiar with the HAE curriculum, 
adjust to managing children at different levels of 
learning, and learn to work with adult learners. 
Outside the classroom they must win the accep- 
tance of the villagers, keep in liaison with gov- 
ernment agencies and encourage the community 
to initiate development projects. “Teachers were 
used to the formal school system. At first they 
had to adjust themselves and learn to think in a 
different way,” says Damri Janapirakanit. 

The first step is to win the villagers’ confi- 
dence. “I spent a lot of time getting involved in 
people’s activities,” explains one teacher. “I 
attended village meetings, brought food to 
people’s houses in the evening. Whenever 
villagers had a special event, like a wedding or a 
birth, I would help. After I helped deliver a baby, 

I was accepted.” 

“Everything in the village depends on the 
teacher,” says Prapapom Duang, a teacher in Ban 
Pakaem, a village of 180 inhabitants. “They 
don’t have sufficient food all year round or 
enough medicine. I try to help as much as I can. 
The children are genuinely interested in. the 




classes. They come every day and they like to 
learn. 1 am proud of them.” 

Once a month, on a rota basis teachers 
attend a work meeting hosted by each of the vil- 
lages in the cluster. This rotation gives teachers 
in the cluster a chance to become familiar with 
all the villages. The monthly meetings are a 
chance for teachers to discuss their day-to-day 
problems and concerns in their villages and to 
learn from one another. Organized by the head 
teacher, these meetings are generally attended by 
the district education officer (an official from the 
Non-formal Education Department) and the chief 
of the operations unit, a government official from 
the Hill Tribe Welfare Department. 

Whilst the project was in its pilot phase 
(1980-1986), teachers came from a range of 
backgrounds, from Grade Ten students to univer- 
sity graduates. Today, however, candidates must 
have a bachelor’s degree in any discipline, 
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although a teacher’s degree is preferred. After 
working for two years as an HAE teacher, they 
become eligible to apply fora government officer 
position. Such requirements mean that few hill 
tribe people actually apply for posts and some 
people see the position mainly as a first step for 
joining the civil service. Today, HAE employs 
650 teachers, half of whom are women. Between 
20 to 30 per cent of the teachers are 
married. 

During the pilot phase, teachers 
followed a two week pre-service 
training course before going to the 
village. The length of this course has 
now been cut to one week, partly 
due to budget restrictions, partly 
because a new teacher learns from 
other teachers in his/her cluster. The 
training curriculum varies from one 
province to another, depending on 
what is considered appropriate by 
the Non-formal Education 
Provincial Centre in charge. 
Generally, HAE provides teachers 
with training manuals about educa- 
tion, health, agriculture and commu- 
nity development in hill areas, book- 
lets on working with different tribes and introduc- 
tory materials on local languages. Upon assign- 
ment to a particular village, a teacher receives 
guidance from the head teacher in the cluster as 
well as advice from the outgoing teacher. They 
have a three month trial period and are required to 
stay in the village for 22 days a month. The 
remaining eight days give them a chance to return 
home. 

The HAE project suffers from a high rate of 
teacher turnover, a problem partly linked to wel- 
fare: teachers are on one-year renewable con- 
tracts, but although their salaries (5,000 baht per 
month/US$200) are equal to those of formal pri- 
mary school teachers, they receive none of the 
latter’s financial compensations such as hardship 
allowance or medical and health care for their 
families. “Because we cannot provide enough 
security and welfare, we lose a lot of teachers 
^j~“d people lose confidence in them,” said the 
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deputy director of the Chiang Mai Provincial 
Centre. A former HAE supervisor feels that the 
Non-formal Education Department doesn’t 
always take teachers’ and supervisors’ recom- 
mendations into account.” 

Even during the pilot phase, teachers were 
paid by the government. According to the 
USAID advisor, this was stipulated in the grant 
package to ensure that the project would carry on 
after external funding stopped. 

Very few hill people are HAE teachers, one 
of the aspects the government wishes to change. 
It should be noted that during the pilot phase, the 
Secretariat actively tried to recruit teachers from 
the hill tribes and others who could speak local 
languages. Preference was given to those who 
could speak a hill tribe language. But evidence 
showed that hill tribe teachers didn’t always win 
the villagers’ respect as effectively as teachers 
from the lowlands, and some tribes would not 
accept teachers who belonged to a different tribe. 
They would, however, accept teachers from the 
lowlands. The present recruitment method 
involves an examination covering several disci- 
plines (Thai, Math, non-formal education). 
According to the deputy director of the Non-for- 
mal Education Provincial Centre in Chiang Mai, 
few applications from hill tribe candidates make 
it through to the final stage. 

To increase the number of hill tribe teachers, 
the project is currently testing a volunteer train-' 
ing programme for graduates of non-formal edu- 
cation programmes. If students stay in the village 
to pursue secondary education by distance learn- 
ing, they can become assistants to HAE teachers 
and the government waives their school fees. 
Jangha, a teenager belonging to the Lahu tribe, is 
one promising example of this policy. He fin- 
ished primary education in his village and is con- 
tinuing secondary schooling through distance 
education. Every morning, he takes care of one 
part of the class, allowing the teacher to give 
more attention to another group. “I would like to 
get a bachelor’s degree and help my community 
to improve its living conditions,” he says. 
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ince the end of the pilot phase in 1986, HAE 

has expanded to 600 villages. Some experi- 
enced observers, however, feel that the pro- 
ject might have suffered in quality and no real 
evaluation has been earned out since the end of 
the pilot phase. 

During the pilot phase, a central coordinat- 
ing body known as the HAE secretariat, located 
in the Northern Region Non-formal Education 
Centre in Lampang, was responsible for the 
overall running of the project. When foreign 
funding ended and the pilot phase came to a 
close, the secretariat was dismantled in accor- 
dance with the project’s initial outline. HAE 
ceased to enjoy its special status to become one 
of many programmes run by the Department of 
Non-formal Education. “During the pilot project 
period, there was a strong desire to improve 
everything. We had the time and energy to keep 
in contact with teachers so we could learn from 
each other,” explains the head of the Hill Tribe 
Education Development section at the Lampang 
Northern Region Non-formal Education Centre. 
“When the pilot project finished and it was 
turned into a normal operation and became part 
of the bureaucratic system, supervisors and 
administrators changed and new people came in 
who had their own way of thinking, judging and 
operating.” 

Responsibilities for the project were divided 
out amongst the district, provincial and regional 
government levels. The district level is the one 
closest to the field: district officers directly over- 
see the running of HAE in their respective areas 
and meet with head teachers every month. The 
provincial level handles teacher hiring and train- 
ing and coordinates operations in each province. 
Requests for more teachers or books, for exam- 



ple, are submitted by the various districts to the 
provincial office, which in turn submits a yearly 
budget proposal to the Department of Non-for- 
mal Education. The provincial centre works 
closely with the Hill Tribe Welfare Department 
to ensure that education and development are 
integrated at field level. The regional centre can 
be likened to a think-tank. It is in charge of 
research and suggests new orientations for the 
HAE project to the Non-formal Education 
Department. It feels, though, that it has lost much 
of the influence it had played during the pilot 
phase. “There is little long-term planning,” says 
Dr Suchin Petcharngsa from the Northern 
Region Non-formal Education Centre in 
Lampang. “Unfortunately, we are not top of the 
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. list when it comes to budget allocation ” 

HAE has come to a kind of pause in the past 
two years. Provincial centres have only received 
enough to cover teacher’s salaries, with no 
additional funding to reprint materials or hire 
further teachers for the many villages that have 
expressed interest in opening a Village Education 
Centre. 

Not surprisingly then, the teachers’ most 
common complaint is not so much about salaries 
but the lack of materials that prevents them from 
teaching effectively. There are often not enough 
exercise books to go around the class. The 
textbooks are very tattered and many sets are 
incomplete. The lack of books makes self-study 
^•'fficult. “If there were enough textbooks, 
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children could study more at home,” says 
one teacher who compensates for the lack 
of materials by going on frequent study 
excursions to the forest and fields. 

One of the more potentially harmful 
consequences of budget restrictions has 
been a reduced emphasis on teacher train- 
ing and support. “During the pilot phase, 
everything was more intensive, from train- 
ing to supervision,” says Walaitat Warlul, 
who conducted teacher training and evalu- 
ations during the pilot phase. “Since the 
project has been transferred to the regular 
system, there are constraints. Supervision 
can’t be carried out as regularly and the 
quality of teacher training is lower.” 

The philosophy at the heart of HAE has 
become more difficult to promote. “In principle, 
the ashram concept (with the teacher promoting 
development) is still there, but in practice, it is 
not always followed by the new generation. You 
need a person or a group of people to give this 
vision,” says a former HAE staff member who 
now works for a local NGO in the hill areas. 
“Supervisors expect to see teachers in the class- 
room whereas the HAE philosophy puts the 
teacher at the centre of the community. The HAE 
has in some ways become formalized.” 



Budget restrictions 
and the transfer of 
HAE to the regular 
educational system 
have affected the pro- 
gramme's quality. 

Still . it often repre- 
sents the only oppor- 
tunity children from 
these isolated areas 
may have to learn. 
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The government is in 
the course of revising 
the HAE programme, 
and plans to expand it 
to 2,500 villages from 
the present 600. 




AE’s future is as much influenced by the 
management of the programme itself as by 
the broader process of development in the 
hill areas. If HAE has not produced many gradu- 
ates, has it really helped communities advance? 
The sheer demand for schooling in hill areas is 
proof of the value families place on education. 
“Every village wants education, but we cannot 
respond to the demand”, says Damri 
Janapirakanit. The fact that HAE started out in vil- 
lages where no educational service existed cannot 
be overlooked. Despite the revision the pro- 
gramme requires, its basic philosophy and struc- 
ture remain sound. The Village Education Centre 
is the result of a community choice and invest- 
ment. The cluster-wide supervision system is an 
effective way of developing networks among 
teachers, government agencies and villages. The 
presence of a full-time teacher with a genuine 
interest in the community’s well-being has been a 
source of confidence and an impetus towards 
tightening village structures and initiating pro- 
jects, from rice banks to co-operatives. 

According to Kosit Kosanasanti, director of 
the Chiang Mai Non-formal Education Centre, 
“There are very obvious differences between 
those communities which have taken up the pro- 
ject and those which haven’t, in terms of cleanli- 
ness, awareness about the environment, drug use 
as well as in the village’s social organization. 
Children and adults who attend or have attended 
HAE classes also tend to be more expressive, out- 
going and ready to express their ideas and opin- 
ions.” 

The extent to which teachers are capable of 
creating a more participatory atmosphere and 
build bridges with other government agencies 
varies from village to village. Communities that 
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appear better prepared to improve their living con- 
ditions are those receiving steady support from a 
non-governmental organization. Some 38 NGOs 
work in the hill areas on issues ranging from agri- 
culture to AIDS. The Centre for the Coordination 
of Non-governmental Tribal Development 
Organizations (CONTO) promotes understanding 
and co-operation among hill people, government 
officials and NGOs. When an NGO starts to work 
with a community to define its needs, it can file a 
request to the Provincial Non-formal Education 
Centre to run the HAE programme in that village. 
In some cases, the teachers are paid by the NGO, 
in others, by the organization. The latter might 
also provide funding for opening a Village 
Education Centre. Several NGOs and foreign- 
funded development projects use the HAE model: 
it is readily available and tends to fit their philoso- 
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phy of promoting self-reliance and community 
participation. 

The Hill Areas Development Foundation 
(HADF), for example, works in 28 villages of four 
different tribal groups. Founded in 1986 by Teunjai 
Deetes, an experienced volunteer teacher in the 
hills, the organization promotes contour fanning, or 
Sloping Agricultural Land Technology (SALT), 
which prevents the soil from eroding and 
revitalizes the land. On several occasions, 
the international community has recog- 
nized her organization’s work: at the 
1992 Earth Summit, Deetes won a 
Global 500 award from the United 
Nations Environmental Programme; last 
year, she won the coveted Goldman 
Environmental Prize. 

In all these communities, vil- 
lagers can follow the HAE programme 
and the foundation’s field staff make 
regular visits to villages to discuss peo- 
ple’s concerns and ideas. It has run spe- 
cial training programmes and study 
tours for men and women about sustain- 
able agriculture technology and refor- 
estation. Gradually, these activities are 
helping hill tribes integrate by breaking 
some of the negative images associated 
with their slash-and-burn agricultural 
techniques and by improving their relationship 
with government authorities. 

In Jagorna village, for example, Mr Jagor 
Airtae, a Lahu community leader, received a Good 
Citizen Award in 1993 for mobilizing hill people 
from five villages to help protect forest land 
through effective control of wildfire. He encour- 
aged the practice of sustainable agriculture and the 
formation of a forest conservation network. 
Education must play a key role in furthering the 
development process: at a meeting with the foun- 
dation’s staff, he therefore evoked the possibility 
of building a new, larger Village Education Centre 
that would serve as a resource centre for several 
villages. The Hill Area Development Foundation 
also pays particular attention to women’s involve- 
ment in development, a dimension that is not 
q — >ecifically emphasized in the HAE material. As 




one specialist from the Tribal Research Institute 
writes, “the status of girls or daughters is generally 
beneath that of male offspring; consequently fewer 
resources are invested in them including food, 
health care and education” 

The theme could be more thoroughly exam- 
ined as part of the HAE revision commissioned by 
the Director-general of the Department of Non- 
formal Education to the Northern Region Centre 
in Lampang. In its draft proposal, to be examined 
by the cabinet in 1995, it suggests the following 
improvements: 

1) extend HAE from the current number of 600 
Village Education Centres to 2,500, 

2) provide vocational training activities, 

3) adapt the curriculum and materials to respond 
to new problems and needs of the hill tribes, 

4) extend HAE to secondary education, 

5) promote networking with other agencies and 
NGOs working in the hill areas, 

6) set up a training institute for personnel work- 
ing in the highlands. 

These goals reflect the interdependence 
between education and development that lies at 
the heart of HAE, and the necessity for co-opera- 
tion and understanding amongst HAE staff, gov- 
ernment agencies and NGOs. “We want to 
strengthen the existing programme and empha- 
size the community-based approach,” says 
Sombat Suwanpitak of the Non-fonnal Education 
Department’s planning division. 

The government is also fully aware that HAE 
is financially attractive. Where as a formal school 
costs approximately 1 million baht (US$40,000) to 
construct, a Village Education Centre costs 10,000 
baht (US$400). Learning materials for HAE cost 
53 baht (US$2.12) per student against 83 baht 
(US$3,32) in the fonnal school. The revised HAE 
calls for an expenditure of 2800 million baht ($112 
million) over a seven-year period. 






The questions 
that HAE raised in its 
early days remain as 
valid as ever: How can 
education help people 
improve living condi- 
tions and give hill 
tribes similar rights as 
(owlanders whilst 
retaining their specific 
cultural identity ? 
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hanchai Saensong has been associated with 
HAE as a teacher, an adviser and a secretari- 
at member since the project’s beginnings. 
He has seen his village change dramatically in 
the past decade. “You can hardly tell it’s a hill 
tribe village,” he explains. “We have roads, elec- 
tricity, television, and videos. People no longer 
wear their traditional costumes.” Although this 
represents one extreme, increasing government 
presence and contacts between highlands and 
lowlands have altered the hill tribes’ perception 
of education, even in remote villages where liv- 
ing conditions remain extremely basic. This 
means that today, many parents would prefer to 
send their child to a formal school 45 minutes 
away from their home village because they feel it 
provides better quality education and more 
opportunity than HAE. “They are probably 
smarter than we are, they can see more clearly 
than we can,” says former USAID advisor 
Kenneth Kampe. “That’s probably what hill peo- 
ple need to be accepted in society.” 

Still, even if this happens, there are many 
remote villages still unreached by education 
where the chances of a formal primary school 
being built are slim. The questions that the pro- 
ject raised in its early days remain as valid as 
ever. How can education help hill people 
improve their living conditions and give them 
similar rights as lowlanders whilst retaining their 
specific cultural identity? Education experts real- 
ize the question is relevant to ethnic minorities 
throughout the world, especially at a time when 
communication technology and economic glob- 
alization have the potential to weaken cultural 
diversity even further. To be effective, basic edu- 
cation needs to meet the most disadvantaged on 
their own cultural, social and economic ground. 



Without question, contacts between hill tribes 
and lowland Thais will continue to increase, and 
it is crucial that the former are not put at a disad- 
vantage because they cannot communicate in 
Thai. At the same time however, integration is a 
two-way process. Recognition of hill tribe identi- 
ty and culture will come with greater integration 
with the rest of the country and when more hill 
tribe people take up Thai citizenship. 

Language is one of the most intimate com- 
ponents of identity, it is intricately linked to cul- 
ture and history. Research points to the benefits 
of initial literacy training in the participant’s 
mother tongue, although such a choice depends 
on a number of other factors. Given that HAE 
policy is being reviewed, it may be judicious to 
take a more critical look at linguistic policy and 
analyze to what extent HAE helps promote the 
cultural identity of each tribe while enabling 
them to communicate in Thai and identify with 
the Thai nation. 

As integration continues, part of the effort to 
protect indigenous cultures will come from the 
tribes themselves. The Akha have been instru- 
mental in defending their own culture. Ten years 
ago, a group founded the Association for Akha 
Education and Culture in Thailand (AFECT). It 
has developed an Akha script and transcribed 
some of the complex rituals governing Akha life. 
In ten remote Akha villages previously 
unreached by education, AFECT is currently 
running a non-formal programme using HAE 
materials alongside ones it has written itself in 
Akha language. 

Students learn Thai at the same time as they 
study their own history, proverbs, traditions and 
legends in their mother tongue. Its goal: to make 
children and adults proud of their own identity 
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and give them the chance to take part in Thai 
society. “They have to learn Thai,” says 
AFECT’s director Aju Jupoh. “They can go to 
the lowlands, but they should feel they have their 
own identity and be proud of their origins and 
culture.” Since classes began in 1994, they have 
generated visible enthusiasm on the part of chil- 
dren and adults alike. The association employs 
highly motivated, bilingual Akha teachers who 
receive a higher salary than HAE instructors 
recruited by the Non-forinal Provincial Centre. 
“The children learn quickly because as soon as 
they don’t understand something, I can translate 
it into Akha. We can get to the point directly,” 
says one of the association’s teachers. The bene- 
fits of a bilingual education should be more 
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closely analyzed in partnership with NGOs with 
extensive experience in hill areas. 

As part of this move, special emphasis 
should be put on recruiting hill tribe teachers 
since the latter have the potential to become 
important role models in their communities. 
Previous experience with hill tribe teachers 
should be more carefully analyzed. Associations 
with extensive experience in hill areas should 
contribute information. Measures could be con- 
sidered such as lower initial entry requirements, 
accelerating teacher training and special incen- 
tives. 
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n International Literacy Day 1994, HAE 
received a UNESCO prize for its innovative 
community-based approach to education. 
The prize is an encouragement for a project that 
has come to a turning point. Although the hill 
tribe population represents no more than 1 per 
cent of Thailand’s population, the government’s 
commitment to “Education for All” requires 
viable alternatives to reach these isolated groups. 
Under the country’s seventh National Economic 
and Social Development Plan (1992-1996), one 
of the Ministry of Education’s top priorities is to 
provide compulsory education for the 2.5 per 
cent of the population who remain unreached. 
The hill tribes belong to this category, which also 
includes street children, women in the 15 to 40- 
year-old bracket, the rural poor and the disabled. 

The number of hill villages still unreached 
by any form of education and the rapidly chang- 
ing social context of the hill areas puts the gov- 
ernment before a challenge. By and large, it is 
estimated that around 15 per cent of hill tribe 
people are literate. Illiteracy means greater vul- 
nerability to poverty and exploitation. Unless 
minority people can participate in defining 
development in their communities, they are all 
the more likely to be defeated by labour migra- 
tion, AIDS, prostitution, drug addiction and debt, 
which have all profoundly altered traditional 
social structures and cultures. It is essential for 
education for minority people to promote nation- 
al integration while giving a sense of identity and 
pride. 

If HAE is to remain faithful to its principles 
of furthering self-reliance and education for 
development, its goals, concepts and methods 
have to be espoused at all levels. Because of its 
day-to-day contact with villagers, HAE has the 




potential not only to provide basic education, but 
to ensure that development programmes are 
evolved and implemented with community partic- 
ipation. If teachers have regular quality training 
and receive concrete support from the project’s 
higher echelons, they have the potential to sensi- 
tize officials working in the hill areas to villagers’ 
culture, lifestyle and preoccupations. According 
to USAID’s advisor during HAE’s pilot phase, a 
genuine commitment existed during this period: 
“One of the reasons HAE succeeded was not 
because of the money or the government’s inter- 
est, but because of a small group of Thai idealists 
involved in the project. It is because of these peo- 
ple and their dedication that it worked ” 

HAE’s future rests not only on quality 
improvements but also on the strength of its 
alliances with NGOs, university specialists and 
government departments working in the hill 
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areas. HAE has little meaning if it is not synony- 
mous with better nutrition, better health and 
greater security. Environmental conservation, 
improved health and education services, control 
of opium production and better living standards 
cannot be achieved without ensuring the hill peo- 
ple’s full involvement at all stages of the devel- 
opment process and this towards the goal of 
founding self-reliant sustainable communities. 

If lifelong education is to become a reality, it 
also means providing further opportunities in the 
villages, from primary education to vocational 
training. This is one of the proposals outlined in 
the revised package. “The problem today lies in 
the lack of educational services beyond primary 
level,” says the deputy director of the Tribal 
Research Institute in Chiang Mai. “When hill 
children become teenagers, they feel there is no 
O ture. Boys just contribute to the ranks of 

ERIC 



unskilled labour in the towns and girls are 
employed as prostitutes. If education were more 
widely available, some of these problems could 
be prevented.” 

Beyond quality and partnerships, HAE can- 
not work without a well-defined vision that puts 
the community, and its advancement, at the cen- 
tre of the learning process so that all participants 
grow in the process. Tuenjai Deetes, who moved 
to the hills for many years as a teacher and devel- 
opment worker, realizes that this means under- 
standing the reasons that guide one’s actions: 
“You cannot have a vision for education without 
a vision for society ” 
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TThalauM 
Fact Bex 

Population: 56.8 million 


Male illiteracy rate: 


3.9% 


Female illiteracy rate: 


10.1% 


Length of compulsory 
education: 


6 years 


Gross enrollment ratio: 


90% 


(primary level) 

Gross enrollment ratio: 


33% 


(secondary level) 

Source: UNESCO 

World Education Report 1993 
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Thailand are made up 
of several different 
minorities. Most live 
high up in remote and 
forested mountain areas. 
The six basic ethnic 
groups are the following: 

Karen 

In 1988, the 
Karen accounted 
for 49 per cent 
of the total hill 
tribe population in 
Thailand. The Karen belong 
to the Sino-Tibetan linguistic 




areas of lower altitude than 
the other tribes. Although 
many Karen build terrace 
fields for wet rice, nearly all 
are engaged in land rotation 
or cyclical bush fallow culti- 
vation. Rice and vegetables 
are their major crops. Unlike 
other highland peoples, kin- 
ship is traced through the 
maternal line. Most Karen in 
Thailand are animists, their 
major spirit is the Lord of 
Land and Water who has 
power over the land, water, 
trees and rice fields. A grow- 
ing number of Karen practise 




either Buddhism or 
Christianity. The desire for 
harmony is predominant in 
Karen culture. 

Meo 

The second largest group 
after the Karen, the Meo, 
or Hmong as they 
call themselves, 
make up 15 per 
cent of the hill peo- 
ple. The extended 
Meo family is patrilineal. 
Their religion is a combina- 
tion of pantheism and 
shamanism with an emphasis 
on ancestor worship. Most 






Meo villages are located at 
high altitudes, above 1,000 
metres. They are pioneer or 
primary shifting cultivators. 

Rice and com are the main 

/ 

subsistence crops. 



Lahu 

\ 

The Lahu, are believed to 

S S 

have come from the Tibetan 
Plateau and migrated over the 
centuries to China, Myanmar, 
Lao People’s Democratic 

Republic and Thailand. 
They account for 1 1 
per cent of the hill 
tribe population. 
Villagesare usually 
located high in the 
mountains at about 1 ,000 
metres. The Lahu rely pri- 
marily upon agriculture with 
dry rice and com as the staple 
crops but many varieties of 
cash crop are also grown, 
such as melons, peppers, 
beans, millet and vegetables. 
The Lahu see themselves as 
ruled over by a god named 
Geusha and like their high- 
land neighbours, they wor- 
ship their ancestors. The 
Lahu call themselves the 
“children of blessings” and 
pray for blessings in their 




many rites and ceremonies. 
Today, however, approxi- 
mately one third of the total 
Lahu population in Thailand 
is Christian. 

Yao 

Making up 6.56 
per cent of the 
hill tribe popu- 
lation, the Yao 
(also known as 
Mien) came from southern 
China over 200 years ago. 
Dry rice and com are their 
most important crops. The 
extended family is common 
and polygamous marriage is 
practised. The Yao have 
adopted many characteristics 
of Chinese culture, perhaps 
more so than any other tribe 
in the area. 

Akha 

Generally believed to have 
migrated from the Tibetan 
highlands, the first Akha set- 
tlement in Thailand is 
thought to go back 
to the 1880s. 

Today, the Akha 
account for 6 per 
cent of the highland 
population. Most Akha in 



Thailand live along ridges at 
altitudes of 1 ,000 metres. 
They are shifting cultivators 
and grow dry rice and various 
kinds of vegetable. Patrilineal 
clans mediate all relation- 
ships concerning kinship ties, 
marriage, residential patterns 
and rights of succession. The 
Akha are pantheists who 
place special emphasis upon 
ancestor-worship and spirit 
offerings. 

Lisu 

The Lisu account for 4.55 per 
cent of the hill tribe popula- 
tion and are believed to have 
originally come from 
southern China. 

Most Lisu settle- 
ments are located 
in the highlands at 
an average altitude 
of about 1,000 metres. They 
grow rice, com and vegeta- 
bles as subsistence crops. The 
Lisu tribe is made up of sev- 
eral patrilineal clans. 

Although the Lisu share 
many cultural affinities with 
the Chinese, they are princi- 
pally animists and ancestor 
worshippers. 
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TO® DqSQQ tfcffiXsS of Thailand live in remote 
villages perched high in the mountains and hills, 
sometimes at altitudes of over a 1000 metres. They 
have their own specific way of life, language, leg- 
ends and culture. 

Set up in the early 80 ’s, the Hill Areas Education 
Project (HAE) is a community-based project for the 
various hill peoples. It operates in 600 villages in 15 
provinces of northern Thailand and is aimed at both 
adults and children. The curriculum reflects hill tribe 
culture and lifestyle. The project is run by the 
Ministry of Education’s Non-formal Education 
Department. The learning process takes into account 
that Thai is the second language but at the same time 
gives the hill people a sense of civic identity as Thais. 
Through education it encourages forest preservation, 
better health and nutrition and pushes for community 
development programmes. The people and village 
leaders are directly consulted and the teacher often 
goes beyond his role as educator to respond to local 
needs. This spirit of self-reliance has been used to set 
up village groups. These groups have so far complet- 
ed some 361 projects in 44 villages. 

In 1994, on International Literacy Day, HAE 
received a UNESCO prize for its innovative educa- 
tional project and its community-based approach to 
education for all. 

The editors 
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